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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MARCH SELECTION 


Ruggles, Eleanor Prince of Players, Edwin Booth 
Norton. Feb. 25 ,1953. 401p. $4.50. 


A thoroughly satisfying biography, one that is not only 
scholarly but attractively, even expertly written as well, 
is still a rare enough phenomenon to be cause for re- 
joicing. Miss Ruggles, (Mrs. Robert Semmes O'Leary), 
has produced a thoroughly satisfying biography of Ed- 
win Booth, with the inevitable consequence that readers 
all will rejoice, and will further applaud the Book of 
the Month Club for its choice of this book for March 
distribution to its wide membership. 


The success which selection by the Book of the Month 
Club guarantees to a book is, in this case, well deserved; 
and, again in this case, it is not merely fortuitous. The 
perceptive skill and almost intuitive sense of discrimina- 
tion in the evaluation and presentation of the results of 
her research, (the breadth and depth of which is indi- 
cated in the ten pages of “Notes on Sources” appended 
to the text together with another fifteen pages of a wel- 
come and thorough-going index of references), proves 
Miss Ruggles no novice in the art of biography. She 
completed whatever apprenticeship was necessary in 
the production of two earlier biographical studies, one 
on Gerard Manley Hopkins, the other on the early 
(Anglican) period of the life of John Henry Newman. 
Miss Ruggles is much more at home writing about the 
theater than she is in the chillier academic atmosphere 
of poetry and tracts. That she may herself still be 
somewhat under the insidious magic of the half-world 
behind the proscenium —from studies under Hallie 
Flanagan at Vassar and Elsie Fogerty in London — only 
makes her the more able to understand and interpret 
an actor’s life. 


Edwin Booth was not only born to the theater, but born 
to tragedy in and out of the theater. The seventh of ten 
legally illegitimate children born to Junius Brutus Booth 
and Mary Ann Holmes, (Junius Brutus Booth aban- 
doned his wife, Adelaide, nee Delannoy, who had born 
two of his children, to run off with Mary Ann), young 
Edwin was only thirteen when he was delegated to ac- 
company his father on tour from city to city in the 
young United States to keep him from drinking or, fail- 
ing that, to get the drunken actor-father safely back to 
his hotel room in the small hours before dawn. Junius 
Brutus Booth had become famous as an actor, notorious 
as an alcoholic with almost manic tendencies. In such 
an environment it is little wonder that Edwin not only 


took to the stage but also to drinking; what is wonder- 
ful is that the boy seems never to have wavered in his 
devotion to and admiration of his erratic father. 


When Edwin married Mary Devlin he was honest 
enough to confess to her that by the age of nineteen he 
had become a complete libertine, blaming himself for 
excesses in drinking and casual affairs particularly in a 
disastrous adventure with an acting company that went 
hopefully to California in the hectic Gold-Rush period. 
Under Mary’s devoted care and attention, he struggled 
to overcome his alcoholism, but succumbed, time after 
time, to periodic bouts of drunkenness until, tragically 
at the age of twenty-four and alone in her Cambridge 
home, Mary died. From that time onward, Edwin 
Booth seldom drank anything, except occasionally and 
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only in the later years of his life, a glass or two of beer. 
His triumph over his weakness is a clue to his strength 
of character. 


In his acting career, Edwin Booth was the first of the 
“modern” actors in his deliberate and calculated re- 
straint in the interpretation of his roles, most admirably 
in Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, Hamlet, Lear, Richard II 
and Richard III, Brutus, Othello. His slight figure and 
darkly brooding eyes and his studied intensity of 
“underplaying” were a complete contradiction to the 
roof-quaking rant that had been popular and had 
marked his father’s style and that of one of his greatest 
rivals, Edwin Forrest. 


His career on the stage was almost wrecked completely 
by the rash deed of his brother, John Wilkes Booth. 
That Edwin Booth’s reputation survived the unanimous 
hatred of the name of the assassin of Lincoln is a further 
proof of the man’s hard-won integrity. 


Even the graceful manner in which he accepted years 
of retirement, during which he lived in the Gramercy 
Square house he had bought and established as the 
home of the Players Club, marked Edwin Booth as 
admirable. If Miss Ruggles, in her lively and warm 
biography of one of America’s greatest actors, shows an 
affection for her subject, she has given evidence enough 
to prove that affection warranted and wakens some- 
thing of the same affection and admiration in her 
readers. 


Prince of Players is an altogether admirable biography 
and should certainly be on the shelves of every library 
and in the library of every one who has an interest in 
the theater or an interest in the lives of men. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
* * #* 


du Maurier, Daphne Kiss Me Again, Stranger 
Doubleday. Mar. 5, 1953. 319p. $3.50. 


Lemuel Gulliver’s trick of sailing from such earthy 
towns as Bristol and Portsmouth and ending his voyage 
in lands which existed only in Jonathan Swift’s imagi- 
nation has been a recurring source of pleasure not only 
to children, but also to a great many adults. Daphne 
du Maurier, in a different way, can lead readers from 
the secure footing of the earth they know to faraway 
places of fantasy, and she does so several times in her 
latest published work, a collection of tales entitled 
Kiss Me Again, Stranger. One of the tales, “Monte 
Verita,” is a short novel; the six others which complete 
the volume vary in length from twelve to forty-eight 
pages, and they vary even more in the sort of material 
with which they deal. They start from England’s green 
and pleasant land, but some of them go to stranger 
places than Lilliput. 


The tales are told with skill and precision. The story 
from which the volume takes its title deals in business- 
like fashion with a girl whose family was wiped out in 
a German air attack in the recent war. Emotionally 
dislocated by her tragic loss, the girl hates all fliers and 
has been arranging clandestine meetings with RAF air- 
men to kill them. She has killed two men when she 
meets the non-flying veteran who tells the harrowing 
tale. His astonishment at discovering that after leaving 
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him one evening she has killed a third airman is greater 
than the surprise of the reader, who must know what 
has been going on. In “The Birds,” a macabre story of 
what might happen if all the birds chose to attack man, 
neither the reader nor the author knows the end. At 
least, having sealed up England under attacks for which 
no one but a discerning farm-worker was prepared, the 
author leaves the beleaguered British and the reader to 
figure out what did eventuate. So, too, in “Monte 
Verita,” the longest work in the volume, we find the 
baffling disappearance of a mountain-climber’s wife be- 
hind a rock wall on a mountain top in an unnamed 
Mediterranean country the material on which we are 
called to exercise our imaginations. 


The other tales are more pedestrian in plot, but told 
with the skill of a seasoned writer: the futility of a 
Marquise who seeks to escape the consequences of her 
liaison with, and murder of, “The Little Photographer”; 
the haunting effect of an ancient apple-tree on a man 
who has buried a nagging wife; the misery and con- 
fusion of a mother, struck down in a motor accident 
and living in an amnesic world while her daughter for- 
gets her; and a well-organized detective tale in “No 
Motive.” Because of the excellence of her work, readers 
will forgive authoress du Maurier the clever deception 
she practices on them in “The Old Man.” 


If this is not a work of importance, it is also not one 
without its appeal. A gifted story-teller need not al- 
ways work through the long plot of a novel to merit a 


reader’s gratitude. 
Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 
Head, Department of English, 
Providence College, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


Marshall, Bruce The Fair Bride 
Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 10, 1953. 274p. $3.00. 


In a Foreword Bruce Marshall anticipates disapproval 
of his book by two classes: “progressivists who imagine 
that they alone. are wise and virtuous; and traditional- 
ists unaware of their responsibility to their inheritance.” 
Certainly judgment of the novel will be colored by 
readers’ attitudes toward two problems that it raises: 
(1) the general propriety of public criticism of the 
Church; (2) the particular faults of which the Church 
in Spain has been guilty. 


Marshall plainly believes that your best friend should 
tell you that you have halitosis; and with the concern 
of a devoted admirer who wishes his “fair bride” to 
show the beauty she really has, he does not hesitate 


issued by the Lib » Uni i 
BEST SELLERS oF Ueeenien, Renanens Penneuivonie 
Subscription price, $2.50; Single Copies, 15 Cents; 


Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Syndicate Subscription, 
$10.00, gives right of reprinting classifications and 


separate reviews. Entered as second class matter, 
April 16, 1943, at the post office at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 
1953, by the University of Scranton. Indexed in the 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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HEADLINERS 


Book and Classification Author and Review 


Désirée (Ila) Selinko Jan. 15 
The Silver Chalice (Ila) Costain Aug. 
Steamboat Gothic (IIb) Keyes Nov. 
East of Eden (IIb) Steinbeck Oct. 
The Caine Mutiny (IIb) Wouk Apr. 
The Second Happiest Day (IIb) Phillips Feb. 
The Sojourner (1) Rawlings Jan. 
Giant (Ila) Ferber Oct. 
The Velvet Doublet (III) Street Feb. 
The Golden Admiral (IIb) Mason Mar. 


Jan. 15 


Herzog 
Jan. 15 


Murrow 
Sandburg Feb. 15 
Randall Mar. 1 
Fowler Mar. 1 


Annapurna (Ila) 

This I Believe (Ila) 

Always the Young Strangers (IIb) 
Mary Lincoln (IIa) 

The Fabulous Fanny (IIb) 


to tell her that her nose is smudged. His attitude may 
be called one of filial disapproval, or what Mauriac 
terms in himself vénération irritee. Surely no one can 
question his loyalty or sincere purpose, and the discern- 
ing critic will probably value not only the professional 
excellence of the work but also its intelligent thinking. 


The story studies the social, political, and religious for- 
ces that climaxed in the Spanish War. It centers in 
Don Arturo, a young priest serving as chaplain to the 
bishop of a coastal town in 1936. A discontented 
liberal, he views the steady drift of Spanish workers 
away from the Church and into the arms of the Com- 
munists and anarchists as the inevitable result of reli- 
gion becoming mere habit, of religious form replacing 
religious spirit, of permitting the help of Marx to re- 
place the charity of Christ. As the Monsefior sits 
calmly writing a prohibition against women entering 
church with dresses that do not cover the elbows and 
knees, Don Arturo is shockingly conscious of the welfare 
work that remains undone, for lack of leadership, 
among the ignored masses of underprivileged. The 
revolt, therefore, does not surprise him when it comes, 
for by then he himself esteems the aegis of Brother- 
hood under which it parades. 


All priests are suspect to the new regime, however, and 
Don Arturo’s expedient self-concealment brings him to 
some strange friendships and very unclerical environ- 
ments. By a curious irony of fate, too, the local relic 
of the finger of St. John of the Cross comes into his 
safekeeping while the Communists are searching madly 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the Falangists 
as a symbol of ultimate victory. 


The butchery of the civil war quickly makes a mockery 
of the slogan of Brotherhood, and Don Arturo becomes 
correspondingly aware that the brutality and selfishness 
of the new order are much worse than the degeneracy 
of the old. The allurements of a brothel and other 
Vicissitudes of the secular world similarly prove less 
impressive than the heroic martyrdom of the fellow 
priests whom he had previously despised. Despite his 
earlier skepticism, therefore, he proves an unexpectedly 
safe reliquary for the relic: he undergoes torture to pre- 
Serve its secret; briefly entrusts it to Soledad, a prostitute 
reformed by his example and platonic love; rescues it 
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from her murdered body, and eventually delivers it to 
the Nationalists as a prelude to their final triumph. 


One of the first tasks given him by the new bishop 
whose service Don Arturo enters after peace has been 
established is the translation of a notice for the cathe- 
dral: “Women, don’t enter the house of God with low- 
necked dresses, bare arms or without stockings.” His 
saddened reflection that they have converted no one by 
the war is challenged by a colleague: “Oh yes, we have. 
We’ve converted the clergy: some of them at least.” 
In this conclusion Marshall states the paramount result 
of the Spanish war: not a choice between governmental 
systems or leaders, but the rejuvenation of the Spanish 
clergy by the blood of martyrdom. For the transforma- 
tion of Don Arturo, intellectually and spiritually, is at 
once the book’s greatest achievement and a symbol of 
hope for the future. 


Marshall’s historical scope, of course, does not embrace 
the post-war rehabilitation. If we may safely form an 
opinion from journalistic reports, recent hierarchical 
vitality is developing a crusade against distress in Spain 
that contrasts encouragingly with the pre-war condi- 
tions. The story’s earlier milieu also involves mob 
brutality that may be a bit heavy for squeamish stom- 
achs, but the Spanish War was frankly not a pleasant 
experience. In this respect, moreover, Marshall is rea- 
sonably reserved with the atrocities that history records; 
he seeks a faithful feeling for the period rather than full 
detail, and any more severe limitations on his material 
would almost surely destroy or distort the clear under- 
standing it provides of why the Spanish War was 
fought. Children would not see the distinctions in- 
volved in the book, but adults should find it a rare 
combination of skillful writing, convincing characteri- 
zation, suspenseful story, and penetrating thesis. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Reid, P. R. The Colditz Story 
Lippincott. Feb. 18, 1953. 288p. $3.95. 


The Germans in the last war considered Colditz Castle 
or Fortress in Saxony—the escape-proof fortress. Its 
physical position made it appear impregnable from 
within or without and add to this factor two others— 
the garrison always outnumbered the prisoners—and 
despite blackout the fortress was always floodlit from 
every angle. To this fortress the Germans sent only the 
best escapees—those who had gotten out of other POW 
castles or forts or camps. Apparently the Germans for- 
got that successful escapes depend primarily on the 
accumulation of escape technique. At Colditz they had 
gathered possibly the best escape technicians. 


The Colditz Story is an authentic adventure story. It 
is stark and naked and true. There is nothing put on, 
no sophistication, merely the tale of real men who are 
up against it in the raw. 


There is nothing stylish in P. R. Reid’s account. It is 
simply and purely factual. He tells his own tale and 
that of those around him in the plainest of language, 
but not without animation, fine fundamental humor 
and sizzling wit. There is a spirit and a purpose in it 
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all that only those men know who have been tied up 
in the enemy’s land in a reputed “escape-proof” fortress 
—and robbed of liberty. No man appreciates liberty 
like the man who has lost it. Here is a story filled with 
the intoxication of a dangerous game, played against 
the greatest odds and for the highest stakes—life and 
liberty. 


Any man or woman who saw service in the late war 
must thrill to this POW phase of it. I confess that 
until reading Reid’s book on Colditz, even though I had 
been a chaplain for POWs—Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese at an American POW camp and had experi- 
ence with them even unto a large scale escape-attempt 
—I had not appreciated POW psychology or mentality. 


Everyone will enjoy and thrill to The Colditz Story, 
even though $3.95 seems a lot of money for 288 pages 
of reading. The last pages suggest that Mr. Reid may 
write the rest of The Colditz Story at a future conveni- 
ence. It will be welcome. 


M. H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York 9, New York 


* * x 


Jackson, Charles Tenney The Buffalo Wallow 
Bobbs-Merrill. Feb. 27, 1953. 253p. $3.00. 

From the subtitle alone, “A Prairie Boyhood,” one 
might expect a latter-day reworking of the Hamlin Gar- 
land type of frontier reminiscence. In fact, the fortu- 
nate reader will discover a living work, episodic and 


picturesque, but at the same time racy and growing. 
The flavor of life at the geographical center of the 
United States not long after the Civil War appears to 
be authentic without a trace of “folksiness.” 


A fine array of characters is vividly presented and the 
incidents are varied and interesting. Any adult will 
find this document somewhat more than mere enter- 
tainment. 

Clinton J. Maguire, 

New York, New York 


Bottome, Phyllis The Challenge 
Harcourt, Brace. Jan. 23, 1953. 407p. $4.75. 

As T. S. Eliot has put it, “any life, if accurately and 
profoundly penetrated, is interesting and always 
strange.” Both interest and strangeness cling to this 
volume of autobiography by a distinguished English 
novelist. The reader’s interest is not so much held by 
the events—only a few are in any way striking—or the 
famous people introduced (only Alice Meynell and 
Ezra Pound, both glimpsed briefly, are known to fame) 
so much as by the author’s ability to capture the quality 
of life itself. 


This she does by virtue of what must be an almost total 
recall of the way her friends and acquaintances looked 
and talked and felt at a time now forty years in the 
past. To these precisions she adds generalizations 
which link her own experiences with the wider life of 
her time. Of certain High Anglican friends she writes: 
“The main trouble with the inhabitants of the Cathe- 
dral Close, as I saw them, was that they all thought life 
itself—even religious life—an exaggeration.” Again, 
imbedded in a passage describing a particularly involved 
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personal relationship: “There are no hiding places for 
intellectual untruthfulness in a good French mind.” 


The period covered by this volume—the author’s 18th 
to 34th years—was that of the last golden age before 
the great wars. During this time Miss Bottome emerged 
slowly from an illness that kept her in Switzerland in 
search of health to success as a novelist. Her emotions 
were bound up in a long engagement, crowned after 
thirteen years by a happy and successful marriage. She 
went from a mild Anglicanism to an even milder agnos- 
ticism, maintaining high moral standards while all 
about her this clergyman’s daughter could see little but 
hypocritically preserved convention. But she did not 
lose her sense of humor about herself or others, and 
with resources that went little beyond personal courage 
she met challenges which were cruel and lasting. 


Riley Hughes, 
Georgetown University, 


Washington 7, D. C. 


* * * 


Hull, Helen Landfall 
Coward-McCann. Feb. 27, 1953. 278p. $3.50. 


There are some things that are interesting about this 
novel, but on the whole it is so obvious and so heavy 
that one wonders it even got published. The theme is 
impeccable—a clever woman at the peak of her career, 
abandons it, at least temporarily, in order to look after 
and console her sick husband; but the author soft-pedals 
the motives of duty and love to such an extent that it 
is never made clear how far Anice is guided by these 
old-fashioned norms or whether her “sacrifice” is not 
almost entirely due to a desire to shine before her 
family and friends. 


Clifford McReal, a University Professor, and Anice, his 
wife, a top executive in a famous publishing firm, had di- 
vorced their respective spouses to marry each other. The 
book opens on the day when the hard, efficient, ambi- 
tious Anice decides, for no very cogent reason that she 
is “through” with Clif. She comes home in the eve- 
ning, all set to tell him so, and to inform him also that 
he can be the one to go to Reno, since he can take the 
time in the summer vacation where as she will be too 
busy at the office. This evening’s programme is rudely 
upset as she walks into the apartment to find Clif being 
rushed to Medical Center for a desperately serious oper- 
ation. 


Most of the book is taken up with the picture of the 
callously selfish Anice, condemned to long hours of 
waiting, day after day, at the hospital, longing for the 
excitement of the office, but not daring to go back be- 
cause it would look so bad; and longing, too, for some 
word from Clif, the doctors and nurses, anyone, that 
will show that her “sacrifice” is appreciated, but finding 
that it is all taken as a matter of course. This attitude 
finally breaks Anice down and, resigning herself to the 
inevitable, she goes off with her husband for his con- 
valescence, though there is scarcely any more evidence 
that she loves him on page 278 than on page one. 


There is plenty of scope for both comedy and poignancy 
in this situation, but Miss Hull almost entirely conceals 
both. All the characters are shallow, mere _ types 
sketched in, many of them suggesting figures in a New 
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Yorker cartoon rather than living breathing men and 
women. No one is lovable, that seems to be the trouble; 
and the hard brittle style in which everyone talks and 
thinks only adds to the inhuman effect. There are 
just two moments in the book that suggest that Miss 
Hull has got it in her power to write something dif- 
ferent—the sight of an old Italian grandfather leaving 
the hospital, triumphant in his victory over death, sur- 
rounded by his adoring family crying “Grazie! Grazie!” 
and the glimpse Anice gets through an open door, of an 
old woman crouching over her husband’s bed, sorrow 
and love in every line of her, and the flickering desire 
it arouses in Anice that she too could feel something 
human. 


It is not the plot that is at fault but the style—warmth, 
naturalness, the high lights of the artist. These things 
might have turned a mediocre book into a first-rate 
novel. 

Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College 

of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, New York 


* * * 


Nicholds, Elizabeth Thunder Hill 
Doubleday. Feb. 26, 1953. 248p. $3.00. 


Many a city dweller thinks longingly of the time when 
he can chuck his urban job, and, casting off his 
shackles, blithely embark on a lucrative career as a 
farmer. He may envision himself as the owner of a 


well run poultry or dairy farm or even of a fruit farm. 


Seldom does he aspire to be a raiser of goats. But— 
Mrs. Nicholds had a liking for goats. Did not Elizabeth 
Coatsworth even sing their praises in poetry? Did she 
not say— 


“All goats have a wild brier grace; 
They are as elegant as thorns 
With little bells beneath their chins 
And pointed horns.” 


So, hopefully, Mrs. Nicholds bought herself a 200-acre 
farm in the Catskills and she established herself there 
with the 76 year old twins—her mother and aunt. She 
bought some female goats and a ram named Phalonx 
Blackout and settled back to let Nature take its course 
and make Thunder Hill a flourishing goat farm. 


The trials and tribulations of goat farming were many, 
as Mrs. Nicholds was soon to find out. That first sum- 
mer there was a quick succession of hired men, the 
sum total of whose idiosyncracies so dismayed her 
that when, in the fall, her young partner Barbara or 
Bobby as she was called, joined them, they decided to 
keep the farm an “all-woman” venture—that is, until 
much later, when Jerry, the young veterinarian, made 
his appearance. 


Luckily Bobby was a tireless worker, able to do a man’s 
chores. Her energy and determination won for the 
inhabitants of Thunder Hill the admiration and 
friendship of their neighbors. Bobby was the practical 
one of the outfit, with a deep-seated conviction that 
farming should be profitable, too, and indeed it was 
she who with her chickens and cows managed to 
bolster their failing finances. 
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Mrs. Nicholds has written an amusing book. She 
spares no details involved in the care of goats and 
other barnyard animals. One cannot help but feel 
anxious about the crises that arise and when a doe has 
to undergo an operation which is hurriedly performed 
in the kitchen by Dr. Jerry, we are as happy as Mrs. 
Nicholds and Bobby at its successful conclusion. There 
is courage a-plenty in Thunder Hill and drama, too— 
the drama of a human being’s effort to carry out an 
idea and to persist in the face of set-backs and dis- 
couragements. The author has written of her five 
year’s experiences with unflagging humor, and with 
many an adept phrase she succeeds in making both 
her neighbors and her animals real personalities. 


The success or failure of the experiment is not im- 
portant. It is important only that the experiment was 
made. The fact that Dr. Jerry, at the end, wins Bobby 
as his wife and moves to Thunder Hill, adds to the 
satisfaction of the reader. A pleasant book, and one 
that was fun to read. 

Rose Belvedere, 

New York, New York 


Edmonds, Walter D. The Boyds of Black River 
Dodd, Mead. Feb. 27, 1953. 248p. $3.00. 


Readers who remember gratefully, as I do, such earlier 
novels as Rome Haul, Erie Water, Young Ames, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, Chad Hanna—all with their roots 
in central New York State—will welcome this episodic 
novel of the trotter-breeding Boyd family. The Boyd 
farm stretched lazily and comfortably in the Black 
River valley with the canal along one of its margins. 
There, in the early years of this century Ledyard Boyd 
and his handsome son, Doone, welcomed Ledyard’s old 
college chum, Admiral (retired) Jim Porter and his 
step-daughter, Kathy O’Chelrie, for a visit that resulted 
in Kathy and Doone marrying and in the victory of the 
Boyd horse, “Blue Dandy” in an exciting three-way 
race. 


The story,or stories—for the episodes are each com- 
plete in themselves and knitted together mostly by the 
identity of the people and the scene—is told by young 
Teddy Armond, son of a summertime neighbor. Teddy 
is accepted in the Boyd house, at the training track and 
about the farm almost as one of the family. In one of 
the episodes, Teddy’s white bull-terrier, Leonidas, main- 
tains the honor of the valley by whipping a drummer’s 
vaunted fighter; in another, Leonidas saves the sheep 
of the valley from a band of marauding dogs by beating 
each one in turn. Kathy and Doone and Uncle Led- 
yard and Admiral Jim combine forces to get Sally Dean 
married off to Jack Prentice in spite of her great-aunt 
Marian’s antipathy to Jack as both a Navy man and a 
horse-breeder. In another, Kathy survives her friend’s, 
Candida Brown’s, disturbing maneuvers to win Doone 
away from her. 


It is all leisurely and richly warm with attractive people 
living a good and comfortable life; and has the added 
advantage that it can be recommended for young folk 
as well as for readers of all ages. 


Richard Conlin, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Reynolds, Quentin I, Willie Sutton 
Farrar, Straus & Young. Feb. 25, 1953. 273p. $3.50. 


Not so many months ago, after a brief spell of sensational 
headines and a spectacular trial, Willie Sutton was 
sent back to prison to serve terms for the rest of his life- 
time. For those who are unfamiliar with this particular 
career of crime, Willie the Actor, as he became known 
because of his theatrical disguises and impersonations, 
had earned quite a reputation for his fabulous and 
skillful breaks into banks and his equally daring at- 
tempted and successful breaks out of prisons. 


During his trial Willie was outwardly shocked by the 
report that a group of youngsters, watching last year’s 
St. Patrick’s Day parade, cheered for him when a con- 
tingent of police and correction officers marched by. 
Thereafter he agreed to reveal the story of his life pro- 
vided the royalties be put into a trust fund for organiza- 
tions combatting juvenile delinquency. 


That story, as given us by the pen of Quentine Rey- 
nolds, does not have so very much to say for itself. It 
is a very simple narrative of Willie’s boyhood and 
youth, his initiation into the criminal world, his many 
encounters with the law, and the years spent in various 
prisons. Clever, shrewd and a precise workman, Sutton 
explains how meticulously those bank robberies of his 
were planned and organized. He left nothing to chance. 
And he was also indefatigably patient, as testified by his 
successful escape from a tough prison after three failures 
at a less protected place. 


What caused Sutton to use his brilliant mind against 
society and law and order? In all probability we never 
will know the real answer to that question. He himself 
scoffs at and ridicules analyses which attribute it to 
poverty, cruel parents, frustration and such. To him a 
bank was simply and always one big challenge which 
he somehow never could resist. That seems.to be the 
only explanation that he is willing to accept. 


The first reaction to this personal story concerns its 
presentation as we question the extent to which it may 
have been “doctored” by Willie’s spokesman. Putting 
a few little details together, this reviewer is somewhat 
dubious and questioning as to their over-all accuracy. 
Not that these facts are of such very vital importance, 
and they certainly do make for a much more dramatic 
and coincidental effect as herein described. Undoubt- 
edly, Willie’s own account had many gaps which could 
be filled in easily by an imaginative writer. But one 
particular item which has us very much puzzled is his 
(or, again, is it the writer’s) interest in free enterprise, 
to which reference is made on several occasions. It is 
rather difficult to understand why Willie should be 
concerned about our economic system. 


The other reaction to a self-revelation of this type is 
one of speculation about the principal’s sincerity and 
integrity. Willie did not come to be known as “Willie 
the Actor” without earning that alias, and we wonder 
how much of the theatrical is still involved in this 
change of heart and sudden concern for our youth. 
Again, it is not easy to understand a man’s motives. 
But one thing does seem to stand out and that is a lack 
of any solid evidence of regeneration or remorse for this 
criminal career. Perhaps that might still reveal itself. 
It is to be hoped that Sutton’s early religious training 
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and schooling will eventually penetrate that mind of his 
and help him to know himself. 


The over-all effect and value of I, Willie Sutton is 
rather debatable. Morbid curiosity seekers will prob- 
ably rush to its pages. Some will undoubtedly regard 
it as a glorification of a criminal “hero.” We are in- 
clined to go along with the idea that there are many 
other more noble and better lives to read about. So 
we'll give Willie to the sociologists and criminologists, 


Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
New York 71, New York 


* * * 


Saroyan, William The Laughing Matter 
Doubleday. Mar. 5, 1953. 254p. $3.50. 

When William Saroyan came strutting out as the brash 
young man in American writing, he became, if not sig- 
nificant, at least fairly interesting. It was quite obvious 
that in everything from “The Human Comedy” to 
“Come-on-a-my-house,” he was trying to say something, 
and he had something to say. Now we have a new 
novel, The Laughing Matter. And I am sure that he 
is trying hard to say something really significant in it. 
I just can’t find what it is. 


The problem presented in the novel is, by its nature, 
an interesting one. Swan tells her husband, Evan, that 
she is expecting a child which is not his. For the next 
two hundred odd pages they fight out the great ques- 
tion: “What are we going to do now?” I think this is a 
situation filled with possibilities, but somehow or other 
it just doesn’t come off. It turns out to be one of those 
remarkable books that our generation has at least suc- 
ceeded in producing, where even adultery becomes dull. 


I believe the basic difficulty arises from the fact that 
Saroyan himself doesn’t really appreciate the enormity 
of the situation he has created. He is interested in what 
developments he can draw from it, but not really in 
the situation itself. And I think the reader is struck 
by a gigantic lack of perspective in the whole book. 
Not on the part of the characters, but on the part of 
Saroyan. It is the old story of the man confessing that 
he stole a rope, neglecting to mention that there was a 
cow attached. You have to grant Saroyan the initial 
stupidity to create the situation as it arises in the novel. 
But after you grant that, it isn’t easy to grant him any- 
thing else but stupidity in his tracings of the logical de- 
velopments. (You won’t read it, so I might just as well 
tell you that Swan commits suicide while having an 
abortion. Evan tries to shoot himself, is stopped by his 
brother, and accidentally shoots his brother in the 
struggle. At Swan’s funeral the brother drops dead in 
the graveyard from the exertion of attending the 
funeral. Evan takes off to see the father. He arrives 
in time to learn that he has blown his brains out. On 
the way back home Evan’s car drops over a convenient 
cliff, leaving his two children talking very profoundly 
to his brother’s mistress while Evan slowly dies in the 


mountains. And if you think all that gore can’t be 
dull, read it.) 


The conversation is fascinating. Evan, an English pro- 
fessor, talks very much like a cultivated idiot. His wife 
talks the way a middle-class cow might be expected to 
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talk. And the very young children, his own and the 
others drifting through the novel, pull philosophical 
bon-mots out of the hat at the drop of a comma. 


The publisher’s blurb on the jacket says, “This is Saro- 
yan at his best.” After careful reading, I think, if I 
were Saroyan, I’d sue. It struck me that at three dollars 
and fifty cents per copy, The Laughing Matter is the 
best buy since Ponzi stopped selling stock in Boston. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
English Department, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Muhlen, Norbert The Return of Germany 
Regnery. Mar. 9, 1953. 310p. $4.50. 


In the past eight years Germany has made a remarkable 
recovery from the ruins of 1945. She has an important 
voice in the political councils of the West, and her 
thousands of busy factories give her an economic 
strength the significance of which can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Today, as in the past, Germany is the key to 
Europe. The course of her development is inevitably 
of vital interest to Americans. 


A frequent question is: ““Will Germany go Nazi again?” 
Mr. Muhlen realizes that the possibility cannot be en- 
tirely excluded; a fanatical totalitarian minority may 
some day be able to take power as Hitler did because 
the mass of the German people—to a greater degree 
than other Western peoples—have always taken a pas- 
sive, negative attitude toward government. On the 
basis of observations of the Neo-Nazi movement, how- 
ever, he feels that a real revival of Nazism is improb- 
able. The postwar version of Hitlerism has attracted 
relatively few adherents, and they have been less ag- 
gressive and self-assertive than the members of the origi- 
nal movement in the late twenties and early thirties. 
Neo-Nazism has failed to win the young and disgruntled 
intellectuals who constituted the backbone of the 
Fuehrer’s party, and no leader of Hitler’s stature has 
emerged. Moreover, the trade unions, business groups, 
the universities, and particularly the Churches are more 
on their guard after their bitter experiences in the Third 
Reich. Finally, it is possible that, apart from the pre- 
vious considerations, the pro-Soviet tendencies of Fritz 
Dorls and his followers have blighted permanently 
whatever chances for success Neo-Nazism had. The 
West German democratic government, it is true, has 
evoked little positive enthusiasm among its “non-poli- 
tical” citizens, but they prefer a democratic state to a 
totalitarian one. A democratic state intrudes less into 
their personal worlds and doesn’t make “total” claims 
on their lives and happiness. 


In The Return of Germany the reader will find mater- 
ials for a comparison of West and East Germany, por- 
traits of today’s political leaders, a judicious discussion 
of post-war relations between Jews and Germans, a 
good brief treatment of the “neutralist” mind, and an 
attempt to indicate the West German attitude toward 
the United States. Until a definitive study of Germany 
in the years since World War II is published, works 
such as the present one have a genuine value. The 
Return of Germany is a better-than-average piece of 
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journalism and constitutes a useful introduction to the 


Germany of 1953. 
Richard Grigg, Ph.D., 
Milton, Massachusetts 


* ++ x 


Rodgers, Cleveland 
Robert Moses: Builder for Democracy 


The much criticized city of New York is most fortunate 
in that it has as park commissioner, one Robert Moses. 
This erudite builder of parkways, bridges, and play- 
grounds is the subject of a masterful biography by 
Cleveland Rodgers. During his long and fighting 
career Moses has served Democrats, Republicans, 
Fusionists and mugwumps. He has made New York’s 
parks a haven for the poor and has contributed more 
than his share to the physical betterment of the greatest 
of American cities. 


Moses was first brought into government by Alfred E. 
Smith back at the conclusion of World War I. Since 
then Moses has accumulated jobs until today they total 
ten. He collects a salary for only one—park commis- 
sioner of the City of New York. Robert Moses has 
spent over a billion dollars of public money, yet his toll 
bridges pay for themselves. He turned an ash dump 
into a site for a World’s Fair. He has widened streets, 
opened hundreds of parks to happy city children, fought 
slums and created Jones Beach. New York should 
thank its greatest public servant for his magnificent 
stewardship. His has been a life dedicated to public 
service. 


Despite his killing schedule Moses has been on call for 
advice to other cities on park and housing problems. He 
lectures his subordinates and corrects their written Eng- 
lish. Like the late Mayor Gaynor he occasionally writes 
an epigram to speed a city drone into action. 


Mr. Rodgers book should be read by students of muni- 
cipal government. It is a perfect example of the time 
worn adage that to get something done give it to a busy 
man. Mayors of the city of New York from Jimmie 
Walker to Vincent Impellitteri have relied on the 
modern William of Orange for eradication of slums, 
construction of roads and beautification of parks. After 
reading Rodgers’ book this reviewer is amazed that a 
man like Moses has never been publicly supported for 
Mayor. Perhaps that is due to the modern tendency 
under the strong mayor plan of government to support 
political nonentities like “Red Mike” Hylan and Sur- 
rogate “Honest John” O’Brien. 


If American cities are ever to find their way out of the 
morass of corruption, inefficiency and political indiffer- 
ence then let them bring forth and encourage their 
modern Moses. Such men as he can work miracles. 


One in our time has. 
Frank C. Brown, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


McCormick, Robert R. 
Chicago Tribune. Dec. 22, 1952. 


The American Empire 
120p. $2.50. 


This book is a nationalist’s commentary on the founda- 
tion (pp. 3-75) and the expansion (pp. 79-110) of the 
American Empire. 


The author, Col. Robert R. Mc- 
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Cormick, is a man of definite views and this work re- 
flects his personality. Isolationists will laud its many 
acute observations; Internationalists will carp at its nar- 
row approach to the problem of world security. 


The first essay, written in 1942, briefly recounts the 
settlement of the North American continent, the ever 
interesting tale of British Colonialism, and the first 
rumblings of American imperialism. This account, 
schematic in structure, necessarily lacks historical glam- 
our and literary appeal. Its chief merit is an unabashed 
portrayal of what the author conceives to be the foun- 
dation for personal liberty, private enterprise and un- 
fettered nationalism. 


The second essay, of more recent composition, is a 
hard-hitting tract against internationalism in any shape 
or form. It is Col. McCormick’s thesis and belief that 
emphasis on the international over the national interests 
are not only dangerous but also subversive of American 
principles. Thoroughly consistent with this thesis are 
the author’s unfavorable judgments on former Presi- 
dent Truman’s illogical global commitments and on 
Acheson’s policy for an international organization 
placed above the nation. The most disturbing factor 
in the history of American expansion since 1900, ac- 
cording to Mr. McCormick, has been the treaty making 
prerogatives of the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment. Consequently the author concludes that our 


country is in great danger on three accounts: “the 
lethargy of our people, treason in the State Depart- 
ment and fatuous egotism in high places” (p. 110). 


In this volume a strong case is made against burden- 
some, world-wide military and economic commitments. 
National benefits accruing from international co-oper- 
ation are not mentioned. In his plea for a more pro- 
nounced nationalism, Col. McCormick throws a bou- 
quet into his own bailiwick: “If it were not for the 
Middle West, the United States would go back into the 
British Empire.” 


Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. For this 
reason, if for no other, this slender volume should be 
read by those engaged in setting an international world 
pattern. The people of this country do not wish to 
repeat the errors and the mistakes of a Spain, a France 
or an England. Indeed, if the “American Empire” is 
to remain dynamic, particular attention must be given 
to the virtues and the vices of those countries who once 
acted as leaders in the imperial struggle. 


Harry J. Sievers, S$.J., Ph.D., 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


* * * 


Northrop, F. S. C. The Taming of the Nations 
Macmillan. Nov. 10, 1952. 336p. $5.00. 


In many respects this is one of the most remarkable 
books to appear in recent times. It is nothing if not 
ambitious in scope and range for it attempts to plot the 
future of the world by pointing out the way in which 
East and West can meet on common ground, serve their 
common interests, and achieve the goal of peace and 
tranquility under universal law. Specifically the author 
is concerned that the people of the United Sattes dis- 
cover a means to that end, so that the world does not 
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divide into two armed camps, while we essay the task 
of rescuing it from the throes of Communism. It is 
essential that in employing the Point Four Program or 
any other such device we do not insist that the peoples 
of the East elect to follow the American way of life as 
the price for that aid. Instead we must affirm our 
determination to cater to cultural autonomy anywhere 
we find it, while we hasten the day of universal law 
in the world at large. A tall order to say the least! 


Yet the author is not averse to proposing an appropriate 
course of action. Whatever its shortcomings, he de- 
serves the greatest commendation for having the imagi- 
nation to see the problem and the courage to propound 
it, since it is plain that the world must become one or 
it is doomed. Nevertheless it appears to this reviewer 
that to relate proposals which envision nothing less than 
the cultural and spiritual reunion of East and West is 
far too ambitious a project to be confined within the 
covers of a single volume. It is one thing to talk about 
the need for an intelligent foreign policy for the United 
States with regard to the peoples of Asia (and in this 
respect the author handles his subject superbly) and 
another to attempt to uncover a synthesis on which the 
present East-West divergence can be fused to create 
a new world order. Moreover, that the one cannot be 
had without relation to the other is the author’s prime 
contention. 


Herein it must be respectfully submitted that he has 
failed to carry off his assignment. No doubt the reader 
will be impressed with his brilliant analysis of the con- 
temporary mind of Asia and Islam, his careful rational- 
ization of India’s attitude toward the Korean war and 
his patient exposition of the practical difficulties attend- 
ant on the introduction of Western know-how into 
Asian culture patterns, but if he has any appreciation 
of the meaning that Christianity has given to history he 
will be astonished at the author’s explanation as to the 
spiritual foundations of western civilization and appal- 
led at the concepts which he would have the East 
understand the West to offer it by way of effecting a 
unity between the two. If, instead of holding to the 
thesis that the advent of Greek science and philosophy 
was the event of momentous importance which gives 
western civilization its color and meaning, he were to 
admit that Christianity alone has given and can give 
meaning to history and that outside Judaeo-Christian 
revelation or Islam (which is to some degree a Christian 
heresy) there is no philosophy of history, he might have 
come nearer to the realities of the situation. For Chris- 
tianity is not merely a theory or a condition but a FACT 
of history that makes the true difference. 


This author would have his readers believe that while 
the Roman Church belongs in the scheme of things, it 
has forfeited its unique place because it had become 
“more dazzled by the moral and political power of a 
universal common law than by the freedom of the spirit 
and the freedom of inquiry which it presupposes.” 
Again he writes: “The Church Fathers made the mis 
take of following the Stoic Zeno instead of the Stoic 
Cicero,” though the distinction itself is not made clear 
nor does it appear why he should attach such import- 
ance to this distinction in the first place. He admits the 
great need for a return to universal principles of law. 
He knows enough to throw the blame for the fragmen- 
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tation of western civilization on Martin Luther who, in 
striking a blow for the German people, reversed a thou- 
sand years of history and destroyed the fabric of that 
universal law. But he goes on to say in effect that such 
a revolt was of positive benefit since it restored man’s 
right to freedom of inquiry and belief and restored con- 
stitutionalism where absolutism had been the rule. What 
he means by absolutism, however, he does not say nor 
does he cite proof for his contention that the Church 
did confuse constitutionalism with absolutism. Admit- 
ting the author’s sincerity and honesty, the impression 
is unmistakable that he has become the fascinated vic- 
tim of his own theorizing. Whatever his grasp of the 
Asiatic mind he simply does not know the Medieval 
mind of man, certainly one of the most important in- 
gredients—though not the only ingredient—which con- 
tributes to the making of the socalled Western man. 


Indeed the regrettable feature of this whole book is that 
its author seems to have come by so many right answers 
for the wrong reasons. For example this reviewer 
doubts that either Catholics or their antagonists will 
take much solace from Northrop’s recommendation 
that it is safe now to entrust the leadership of the 
European western world to Roman Catholic continental 
culture since it has been secularized by enforced con- 
tact with the liberalizing skepticism of Descartes as 
modified by modern British empirical political thought. 
To have written so earnestly in behalf of a world of 
universal law backed by force is a contribution not to 
be lightly passed off; what constitutes the true nature 
of that rule of law still remains to be explored. Therein 
this otherwise thoughtful study must be deemed to 
have fallen short of the mark. 


Harry W. Kirwin, Ph.D., 
Loyola College, 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


s- * * 


Gardiner, Harold C., S.J., Editor 

The Great Books: A Christian 

Appraisal, Part IV 
Devin-Adair. Jan. 26, 1953. 214p. $3.00. 
The “Great Books” program and its usual method of 
individualistic, undirected approach to the ideas of 
authors is symptomatic of our era’s dislike of so-called 
authoritarianism. Some state that a “guided tour” 
through the intricate intellectual meanderings of dozens 
of authors on a wide variety of subject matter causes 
the reader to lose something of the sense of discovery. 
Such people apparently overlook the limitations of the 
average mind, and so prefer the acceptance of error for 
truth rather than the following of competent leader- 
ship by specialists in those fields concerning which the 
Great Books were written. Yet these same individuals 
would be the last to doctor their own physical illnesses 
by hit and miss methods, prefering to consult the 
— specialist on the proper diagnosis of their bodily 
ealth. 


This fourth and final companion volume to the Great 
Book series, prepared under the capable editorship of 
America’s Literary Editor, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., seeks to present an appraisal of the major phil- 
sophic writings, from Greek times until the present 
age, based upon Christian rather than Marxian, Freud- 
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ien, or pragmatic principles. Scholars who are recog- 
nized as experts in their chosen area of study consider 
the philosophical classics from the pens of Hippo- 
crates, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, Montaigne, Descartes, Bacon, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Darwin, James and others. Allowing for differ- 
ences in style and personal ability for conciseness, the 
format of each of these reviews is practically identical. 
There is the location of the work in reference to its 
sources, originality and dependency upon the events 
of the age which saw its emergence. Then, for the 
sake of those readers who may have missed the oppor- 
tunity to read the work fully or who fail to synthesize 
the volume’s ideas correctly, the critic gives a brief yet 
comprehensive outline of the work. Next there is a 
given judgment of the work’s value on the basis of its 
adhesion to or variance from established Christian 
principles of ethics, logic, history, and science. The 
final portion of each appraisal chapter treats of the 
work’s influence on civilization, whether for better or 


for worse. A select bibliography is also appended to 
each chapter. The whole study is presented in essay 
form. 


Part Four will be the most interesting portion of this 
critical series for the average reader who is conscious 
of the popular theories found in education and on the 
public forum today. The elements of utilitarianism, 
pragmatism, science worship and refined Romanticism 
which color our thinking and writing processes at the 
present hour derived their genesis from the authors 
considered in the critique. 


Particularly interesting are the chapters on St. Thomas, 
Montaigne, Bacon and Darwin. Some may be quite a 
bit startled to discover that the last “philosopher” in 
the book is Mark Twain and his contribution to 
thought in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. This 
reviewer confesses a secret delight in seeing some of 
the vacuity of this hitherto “untouchable” being 
brought to light. 


Rev. Thomas W. Cunningham, Ph.D., 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Sheed, F. J. Society and Sanity 
Sheed & Ward. Feb. 18, 1953. 274p. $3.00. 


It would be difficult to name a living man who has 
contributed more to the growth of the Catholic mind 
in the English-speaking world than F. J. Sheed. As a 
lecturer, evidence speaker, publisher, editor, translator, 
and author, he has encouraged and given expression to 
Catholic thinking at its best. In his own writings he 
has constantly emphasized the intimate bond between 
wisdom and holiness, sanity and sanctity. To be sane, 
he argues, is to see the world as it is; and to see the 
world as it is is to see all things in the light of God’s 
purposes. 


The present work is intended to clarify the principles 
without which man’s social problems cannot be solved. 
It contains neither factual information nor poetic senti- 
ment, but is addressed solely to the reader’s intelligence. 
Writing of this type, from the pen of another author, 
might be monotonous; but Mr. Sheed keeps it alive by 
his deft use of antithesis and paradox. The “common 
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man” will enjoy the perfect clarity of thought and 
style; the learned reader will be charmed by the rare 
blend of wit and wisdom. 


Like its more bulky predecessor, Theology and Sanity, 
this work covers a vast territory. The three parts are en- 
titled respectively: “Man,” “Marriage and the Family,” 
and “Society and the State.” In the first part the 
author establishes his basic thesis that any sound social 
doctrine must be built on a correct appreciation of 
what man is. Only the Christian view of man, he 
maintains, is adequate to foster both realism and 
reverence in man’s treatment of his fellow-man. 


The second section, though only fifty pages long, is 
probably the most original and inspiring portion of the 
book. Through a positive treatment of marriage at its 
best, the hideousness of modern perversions of family 
life are revealed by contrast. 


The last section, dealing with man’s relationship to the 
social order, is in some ways disappointing. The author 
sets forth very succintly the traditional Catholic doc- 
trine concerning the nature and limits of civil authority. 
He points out the danger of the Welfare State, which 
tends to take over functions proper to individual per- 
sons or families. He calls attention to the trend toward 
excessive mechanization in contemporary society. In 
brief, he defends the family against the State, and the 
human person against the machine. These attitudes, 
of course, are sound, but they are hardly adequate. 
The Christian today must take part constructively in 
the formation of a social order, both domestic and in- 
ternational, which will meet the needs of a highly in- 
dustrialized society. In failing to make a sufficient ap- 
peal to the reader’s “social conscience,” the present 
book falls short of its promise. 


Avery R. Dulles, S.J., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Galvin, James, C.SS.R. Listen, Vienna 
Perpetual Help Press. Mar. 2, 1953. 307p. $3.00. 

The sixty-nine years of St. Clement Hofbauer’s life 
from his birth in 1751 at Znaim, an insignificant village 
in the vast Austrian empire, till his death at Vienna in 
1820 were a critical period in the history of the Church. 
The Catholic rulers of the eighteenth century systema- 
tically undermined the supreme authority of the Holy 
See and justified their policy by the theories of a bishop 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Febronius. Jan- 
senism ridiculed the traditional practices of Catholic 
piety and raised up an Iron Curtain between the people 
and the God in the Tabernacle. The French Revolu- 
tion in the beginning was militantly anti-Catholic and 
Napoleon, who turned Europe into an armed camp for 
a whole generation, disrupted the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, and sought to use the Catholic Church as a step- 
ping-stone to political greatness and to make her cardi- 
nals mere chaplains of his court. 


In spite of these unfavorable circumstances St. Clement 
not only attained the heights of sanctity but also helped 
to save the Catholic faith in the Austrian empire and 
Poland and in many other countries of Europe through 
his immediate followers. But simce his feast is not cele- 
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brated by the universal Church most Catholics have 
undoubtedly never even heard of him, and many priests 
probably remember only a passing reference to him in 
the text-books of Church history. Father Wilhelm 
Huenermann, a secular priest of the archdiocese of 
Cologne, has tried to make the saint better known by 
the present biography, and Father James Galvin, 
C.SS.R., has translated and adapted it for those who 
cannot read German. 


This book is not the result of any original research and 
does not contain any facts that those familiar with the 
life of the saint did not already know. Nor does it 
measure up to the standards of historical criticism as 
does the monumental biography of St. Clement Hof- 
bauer by Father Hofer, a pupil of Ludwig von Pastor. 
Father Huenermann’s work consists of a series of dra- 
matic incidents in the life of St. Clement arranged in 
chronological order. The facts are true but the dia- 
logues and other attendant circumstances are usually 
the product of the author’s imagination. 


This “fictionalized” biography, as we may call it, natu- 
rally makes interesting reading. The English style of 
Father Galvin is also excellent, and if it were not for 
his foreword we would never suspect that it is basically 
a translation from the German. Since the incidents 
are substantially true we can recommend this book to 
every class of readers. Furthermore, it gives us a better 
appreciation of the difficulties that the Catholic Church 
must inevitably face when it comes in contact with a 
totalitarian form of government. Finally, if anyone at 
times feels discouraged in their undertakings we advise 
them to read Listen, Vienna. They will find new hope 
and encouragement from the tremendous obstacles that 
St. Clement Hofbauer met and overcame. 


Rev. Stephen McKenna, C.S.S.R., 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
New York, New York 


Page, Beatrice The Bracelet 
Bobbs-Merrill. Feb. 20, 1953. 248p. $3.00. 

In short, this is the story of a New England woman who 
fought her father, deserted her first husband, was 
deserted by her artist-lover, saw her second husband go 
mad, and shamed her son. As an old woman she em- 
barks on a pilgrimage of repentance to her son’s light- 
house. (The author knows little of the management of 
lighthouses in this country.) During her struggle across 
the pastures and along the beach, the stories of her five 
relationships are told in inconsecutive form through her 
own recollections. On reaching the lighthouse she 
achieves a satisfaction in finding that her son has given 
her name to his own daughter. 


Exceedingly complicated as a narrative by the confusing 
device chosen and rendered tedious by the recurrent 
difficulties of the day’s walk, The Bracelet has a further 
fault in that the story itself is of little consequence. In 
the jumbled presentation, the characters do not emerge 
as people; frequently they cannot be distinguished from 
each other. 


Such as it is, it is for adults only. 


Doris Maguire, 
New York, New York 
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Russell, William H. 

Teaching the Christian Virtues 
Bruce. 1952. 200p. $2.75. 
In the sixteen chapters of this book the author, who is a 
member of the Department of Religious Education of 
the Catholic University, undertakes to help those whose 
task and duty it is to inculcate the Christian virtues in 
the students of the Catholic schools. From the words 
and attitudes of Jesus Christ the author draws vital 
instructions concerning the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. Father Russell shows us Jesus Christ 
as the model and master of the many moral and social 
virtues which should be planted and nurtured in the 
soul of every child who is being taught to grow into 
another “living Christ.” 


This book can be useful instruction and inspiration for 
those who are teaching in Catholic schools of the pri- 
mary and secondary level, and for those who are pre- 
paring to teach. Priests can find in this book material 
for their sermons on the Christian virtues. 


William Herlihy, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
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Chandler, Raymond The Simple Art of Murder 
Pocket Books, 1953. (Originally Houghton, Mifflin, 1950) 
194p. $0.25. 

A group of four short mystery and detective stories. In 
the introduction and last chapter Mr. Chandler ex- 
pounds his theories of mystery writing. Easy reading. 


Jeanne Marie Popecki, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C 
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